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THE COMPLAINT OF DEGENERACY EXAMINED. 


No. II. 
A standard proposed. 

Havine suggested, in the pre- 
eeding Number, some probable 
sources of misapprehension re- 
lating to this subject, I shall 
now propose a standard, by which 
we may judge of the progress or 
decline of religion and virtue. 
It is perhaps impossible to fix on 
any standard, which will cor- 
rectly apply in every supposable 
case; yet it may be possible to 
fix on one, which may be safely 
adopted, as a general rule. The 
standard now to be proposed is 
the following: — 


The progress or decline of benev- 
olent, humane, and pacific prin- 
ciples. 

By these principles the Chris- 
tian religion is remarkably dis- 
tinguished from paganism, ma- 
hometism, and all the cruel and 
sanguinary isms or religions, 
which have ever prevailed among 
men. Qur Savior has taught us, 
that to love God with all the 
heart, and all the understanding, 
and all the strength, is the first 
com:nandment of all; that the 
second commandment is of the 
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same nature—*thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself; and 
that on these two hang all the 
law and the prophets:—In other 
words, that these two command- 
ments comprise all that God re- 
quires of men—the sum of reli- 
gion and virtue. ‘The gospel ev- 
idently makes that love which 
worketh no ill to his neighbor, 
the proper evidence of genuine 
love to God, and to his Son, Je- 
sus Christ. The proper fruits 
of the spirit, are “love, joy, 
peace, long suffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, tem- 
perance.” ‘The “wisdom, which 
is from above, is first pure, then 
peaceable, gentle, easy to be en- 
treated, full of merey and good 
fruits, without partiality and 
without hypocrisy.” ‘Pure and 
undefiled religion—is this, to 
visit the fatherless and the wi- 
dow in their affliction, and te 
keep himself unspotted from the 
world.” 

Such being the nature, the 
spirit, the principles and the da- 
ties of the Christian religion, 
what can be a more proper stand- 
ard for judging of the progress 
or decline of true religion and 
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virtue, than the progress or de- 
cline of benevolent, humane, and 
pacific principles? 

Were we to make the degree 
of attention to the outward cere- 
monies of religion the standard, 
it would lead us to the most false 


and dangerous cone!usions. For 
nothing is more evilent, than 


that multitudes in different ages, 
have regarded a scrupulous at- 
tention to rites and ceremonies, 
as the sum of religion, as a 
substitute for doing jastly, lov- 
ing merey, and walking humbly 
with God; andas a kind of atone- 
ment for ‘the grossest vices and 
crimes. By such astandard the 
ancient pagans and the papists 
of the dark ages, must be prefer- 
red tothe most t enli «htened Chris- 
tians of the present day; and the 
pharisees of our Savior’s time 
must be preferred to him and his 
disciples. 

‘The progress or decline of be- 
nevolent, humane, and pacifie 
principles, may furnish a stan- 
dard far less deceptive and dan- 

erous. 

But how, it will be asked, are 
we to judge of the progress or 
decline of these amiable prinei- 

les J answer; by the public 
ate institutions, customs and 
usages, which have been popular, 
or which have fallen into disre- 
pute in different ages 

The more the arabia prin- 
ciples of the gospel have their 
genuine influence in any age, or 
in any nation, the creater aver- 
sion will be excited to laws, in- 
stitutions and customs of a say- 
age, inhuman and sanguinary 
character; and the less there is 
of the influence of Christian 
prineiples, the more will san- 


guinary laws and customs abound, 
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and the greater will be their 
popularity. 

In every age since our ances- 
tors professedly embraced the 
Christian religion, there have 
probably been some enlightened 
men, who adopted the principles 
of the gospel, and who feit an 
abhorrence of such laws and cus- 
toms as violated these principles, 
But at some periods, the number, 
the situation and the influence of 
such characters, have not been 
sulicient to give popularity to 
their principles, or to effect a 
change in publie opinion, so as 
to abolish the laws and customs 
which they really abhorred, and 
for which they mourned. 

Besides, it is probably true, 
and it may yet be made evident 
from history, that the  prog- 
ress of Christian light among 
our ancestors was very slow and 
gradual, even among the most 
pious and exemplary. It was 
by degrees that their eyes were 
opened to see the inconsistency 
and inhuman character of many 
laws and customs which they 
had derived from paganism, and 
the dark ages of popery. After 
their eyes were opened, in respret 
to one such law or custom, they 
were still advocates for others, 
equally unjust and abomina- 
ble. 

In proportion as such laws 
and eustoms abound among any 
people, we have evidence of a 
general depravity in principle 
and practice, and of a general 
defect of Christian light and 
Christian virtue. 

It may indeed be true, that 
a multiplicity of such laws and 
customs may be popular, while 
there are many individuals, who 
are enlightened and pious, Not 







































is the prevalence of such laws 
and customs, evidence that there 
is not great severity in punishing 
for some particular viees, and 
some omissions of supposed re- 
ligious duties. Nay,such laws 
and customs are consistent with 
the prevalence of that kind of 
love te God, which leads men 
to injure and destroy one anoth- 
er for**God’s sake.” But when- 
ever and wherever such sanguin- 
ary laws and customs bave been 
very numerous and popular, we 
may safely infer a deplorable 
want of Christian light and 
Christian love, in the most influ- 
ential characters in the ecommu- 
nity, whether they were rulers, 
or ministers of religion. For 
it is impossible that such 
laws and customs should long 
retain their popularity against 
the epinions and combined influ- 
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ence of the leading characters in 
a nation, 

It indeed appears evident from 
history, that by education and 
habit a people may be brought 
to regard the mest inhuman and 
abominable laws and customs, 
as sacred, necessary, and useful, 
aud that it requires considerable 
time and effurt to change those 
opinions, which have been im- 
bibed by education, and confirm- 
ed by habit. But it is also evi- 
dent, that such opinions are not 
invincible, and that when a large 
number of the most influential 
men have their own eyes opeued, 
aud are disposed to combine 
their efforts to open the eyes of 
others, long established laws and 
customs may be abolished, to 
give place to others more conge- 
nial to the spirit and principles 
of the gospel. 


—— 


ANTHONY BENEZET. 


No persons of our race have 
higher claims to publie esteem 
and admiration than those who 
have spent their days in fiumane 
and benevolent exertions: and 
nothing more clearly evinces a 
depravity of taste, than the re- 
nown which is given to men, who 
have employed their talents in 
mischief, and whose feet have 
been swift to shed blood. ‘The 
extravagant eulogies and pane- 
syries which have been written 
of men. who had eaused the death 
of millions of their fellow beings, 
deserve the abhorrence of every 
Virtuous mind. ‘They have a 
corrupting and deleterious influ- 
ence, and especially on the minds 
of young people. But the exhi- 
bition of humane and benevolent 


characters, has an opposite ten- 
dency. The character now to 
be brought to view, may be ad- 
mired without danger, and imi- 
tated without remorse. 

Anthony Benezet was born in 
France in 1713. His father was 
a protestant, and left his country 
to escape persecution. After 
some stay in Holland he went 
with his family to England, and 
settled in London. tre gave to 
his son Anthony a liberal educa- 
tion, and procured him a place 
with a merchant. But the son, 
being of a serious character, fear- 
ed the snares to which he might 
be expesed in the business of 
merchandize, and preferred be- 
coming acooper. ‘This business 
however he soon found to be too 
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laborious for his constitution, and 
he consequently left it, and be- 
came a school-master. In this 
useful employment he spent the 
greater part of his days. 

While be was a young man 
he came to America, settled in 
Philadelphia, and joined the se- 
ciety of Friends. He was un- 
commonly active and industrious 
in whatever he undertook. “He 
did every thing,” says Dr. Rush, 
“as if the words of his Savior 
were perpetually sounding in his 
ear—Wist ye not that I must be 
about my Father’s business?” So 
upright and amiable was he in 
hjs manners, so humane and be- 
nevolent, so fervent in doing good, 
that he had not been long in this 
country, before he attracted the 
notice, and gained the esteem, of 
those among whom he lived. 

Benezet could not behold the 
crimes and miseries of the Afri- 
can slave trade without deep re- 
gret,and sincere compassion. Its 
abolition became an object of his 
pursuit, and in this business he 
engaged with all his soul. He 
published several tracts in favor 
of the emancipation of the blacks, 
and of civilizing the Indians. 
One of the pamphlets which he 
published against the slave trade 
was entitled “An Historical Ac- 
count of Guinea, its situation, 
produce, and the general dispo- 
sition of its inhabifants; with an 
inquiry into the rise and pro- 
gress of the slave trade.” Mr. 
Clarkson says, “This pamphlet 
became instrumental, beyond any 
other book ever before published, 
in disseminating a proper know- 
ledge and detestation of the 
trade.” 


Varioug were the means which 
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this philanthropist adopted for 
accomplishing his object. He 
wrote a letter to the queen of Eng- 
land, and to the queen of Poriu- 
gal, to persuade them to employ 
their influence for the abolition 
of the African trade. His let- 
ter to the queen of England was 
accowpanied by the pamphlets he 
had published. ‘Lhe queen on 
reading them said—“the author 
appears to be a very good man,” 
Not only did he write pamphlets 
and letters on the subject, but 
he made his school subservient 
to his humane purpose, by com- 
municating knowledge to his 
scholars, relating to the dreadful 
commerce, and by exciting in 
them an abhorrence of the guilty 
custom. In this way he annual- 
ly prepared many to aid him, and 
increased the number of aboli- 
tionists. 

He seems to have been born 
and to have lived for this great 
object. So much was his soul 
engaged in it, that if any person 
on a journey called to see him, 
his first thoughts were, ‘How can 
E make this man an instrument in 
promoting the glorious cause?’ 
He would either give him tracts 
to distribute,or send letters by him, 
or give him some other commis- 
sion on the subject. Thus he 
was daily doing something to 
open the eyes of people, and to 
excite their compassion for the 
poor blacks. 

He corresponded with the be- 
nevolent Grenville Sharp, Mr. 
Wesley, Mr. Whitefield, and the 
Abbe Raynal, all of whom were 
friendly to his cause. And he 
wrote to the king of Prussia, to 
convince him of the unlawful- 
ness of war. 





In the time of the American 
revolution, while the British 
troops had possession of Phila- 
delphia, Benezet was there; and 
although he abhorred war, he 
had a heart to feel for those who 
suffered by engaging in it He 
exerted himself particularly in 
favor of our soldiers, who were 
taken captive by the British 
troops, and brought into the city. 
“ile Koew no fear, in the pres- 
ence of his fellow-men, however 
disnified they were by titles or 
station; and such were the pro- 
priety and gentleness of his man- 
ners, in his imtereourse with the 
geatlemen who commanded the 
British and German troops, that 
when he could not obtain his re- 
quests, he never failed to secure 
their eivilities, and frequently 
their esteem.” 

The mild and faithful intre- 
pidity of Benezet appears in his 
letter to the British queen. It 
was written after the revolution, 
and he reminded her of the ter- 
rible events by which the British 
empire had been shaken, and led 
her to consider whether the 
slave trade was not one of the 
sins whieh tended to bring down 
the anger of Ged upon the nation. 
The whole letter breathes an a- 
miable and faithful spirit; and 
it was calculated to make deep 
and solemn impressions on the 
mind of the queen. 

In addition to his other numer- 
ous efforts in favor of the suffer- 
ing blacks, this good man exert- 
ed himself to establish an Afri- 
can school, for the benefit of those 
in the state to which he belong- 
ed. Such of the two last years 
of his life was devoted to a per- 
sonal attendance on this institu- 
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tion. ‘To this he sacrificed the 
superior emoluments of his other 
school, as well as his bodily ease. 
By his last will, he directed that; 
atier the decease of his wife, all 
his little estate, excepting a few 
small legacies, should be devot- 
ed to support a school for negro 
children. 

lt was a saying of Benezet, 
that “the highest act of charity 
in the world, is to bear with the 
unreasonableness of mankind.” 

‘This narrative may be closed 
in the language of Dr. Rush: 
‘Kew men since the days of the 
apostle ever lived a more disin- 
terested life; aud yet on his death- 
bed he said, he wished to Hive a 
little longer, that he might bring 
down self. 

“He died May 41784, in the 
Yist year of his age. His funer- 
al was attended by persons of all 
religious denominations, and by 
many hundreds of black people. 
Col. J—n, who had served in the 
American army, in returning from 
his funerai, pronounced an eulo- 
gium upon him. It consisted on- 
ly of the following words:—I 
WOULD RATHER BE BENEZET IN 
THAT COFFIN, THAN GEORGE 
WasHINGTON WITH ALL HIS 
FAME.” 

The character of this amiable 
Christian affords ground for some 
useful reflections. 

First. In the character and 
eonduct of Authony Benezet, we 
may see what it is to be a Chris- 
tian indeed, and how amiable the 
Christian religion appears when 
reduced to practice! Like his 
Lord and Master. he had a heart 
to weep with those who wept, to 
feel for the wrengs and miseries 
of others: and like him, he went 
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about doing good. That Bene- 
yet was free from error we do 
not assert; but whatever his er- 
rors might be, it is evident that 
they were not of a nature to hard- 
en his heart against his fellow- 
men; nor to lead him to depend 
on Christ for salvation in such a 
sense as to negleet to follow the 
Lord in works of justice, kind- 
ness aud merey. ‘lo whatever 
sect such a man may belong, and 
whatever may be his err ore, he 
is worthy of the esteem of all 
mankind. in him as well as in 
Abraham we may see, “how 
faith wrought with his works,” 
and how eby works faith was 
made perfect.” 

Second. Inthe example of Ben- 
ezet we may see what it is for 
Christiana to ‘contend earnestly 
for the faith onee delivered to 
the saints.” The faith ‘once de- 
livered to the saints,” is a “faith 
which worketh by love.” For 
this faith Benezet contended ear- 
nestly: Not however by employ- 
ing weapons of death against 
thee for whom the Savior “lived 
and died; nor by employing the 
no less carnal weapons of a slan- 
derous tongue, or a cruel and de- 
famatory pen against his breth- 
ren, who happened to dissent from 
his opinions: but by the display 
of that temper w hich the gospel 
requires, by walking as Christ 
walked. in meekness, humility 
and love, by denying himself for 
the benefit of others, and by do- 
ing all he could to relieve the 
distresses of mankind, to advance 
their happiness, and to save their 
souls, 

Third. 
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the character 
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of Benezet and that of Alexan- 
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der the Great, or that indeed of 
any other military and desolating 
conqueror. A more undaunted 
hero has perhaps seldom beer 
seen among men, than Anthony 
Benezet. But his heroism and 
courage were displayed in facing 
dangers and encountering difh- 
culties to befriend his fellow-men 
—to open their eyes, to afford re- 
lief to sufferers, and to prevent 
misery. 

How loathsome in the eyes of 
every humble Christian must be 
the character of a bloody cut- 
throat with the title of a military 
conqueror, when compared with 
the benevolent Benezet! How 
fatal has been that delusion which 
has exlogized the deeds of men, 
who have been successful in shed- 
ding human blood, and tn multi- 
plying r the miserics of the human 
family! Let Christians learn, 
and let children be taught, te 
withhold the expected tribute of 
praise from bloody minded wen, 
and to bestow their esteem and 
gratitude on the real benefactors 
of mankind. ‘This is one of the 
most effectual methods for quench- 
ing the thirst for military glory, 
and for drying up the streams of 
blood and woe. 

Fourth. How happy would be 
the state of a society or a nation 
composed of such amiable char- 
acters as Benezet. Such a soci- 
ety would bear a glorious resem- 
blanee to the family of heaven, 
and to the spirits of just men 
made perfect. 

If the rulers of nations should 
become of the temper and char- 
acier of Benezet, how obvious it 
is that the savage custom of de- 
ciding controversies by the sword 
would be banished from the world, 
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and that oppression and war 
would cease! But Benezet was 
not more humane, kind and pa- 
cific, than every Christian ought 
to be—than every ruler ought to 
be. Have we not then reason to 
mourn, that such blindness exists 
among Christians, that they ean 
suppose the custom of war to be 
necessary to the safety of Chris- 
tian nations; when in fact war 
is among the greatest of calami- 
ties, and nothing more is want- 
ing to prevent its recurrence, 
than that rulers should display 
the temper of Christians indeed! 
Let rulers, who bear the Chris- 
tian name, conform to Christian 
precepts, and it will soon be found 
that war is no more necessary to 
the safety of nations, than duel- 
ling is to the safety of individuals, 

Fifth. Let Christian minis- 
ters, and Christians in general, 
engage with the zeal of a ei 
zet. in an effort to abolish the 
custom of war, and the rivers of 
human blood will cease to flow, 
and the peace of nations will be- 


eome as durable as their exist- 
ence. Let every Christian min- 
ister, and every influential char- 
acter, be the instrument of mak- 
ing as many proselytes in favor 
of the abolition of war, as Bene- 
zet did in favor of the abolition of 
the slave trade, and the nations 
will soon be employed in beating 
their swords into plonghshares. 

The character of Benezet has 
been commended, not because he 
belonged to the society of F riends, 
but because he was a FRIFND It- 
deed. ‘Those things in him which 
have been the subject of commen- 
dation, certainly should not be of 
the number of peculiarities, by 
which any sect may be distin- 
guished; they should be common 
to all who name the name of 
Christ. Itis anhonor to the so- 
eiety of Friends, that they have 
had such men as Benezet of their 
number; and it will be an hon- 
or to Christians of any other de- 
nomination to imitate such ex- 
amples of humanity and benevo- 
lence. 


ON INTEMPERANCE., 


No. 4. 

Amone the unhappy causes, 
which contribute to private dis- 
tress and guilt, and to publie 
calamity, intemperance must be 
allowed to hold a distinguished 
rauk. Unlike the inevitable judg- 
ments of heaven, it is to be traced 
to the folly ofman; and, although 
it is a habit, for the most part, 
insensibly contracted; yetno ex- 
cuse can be urged in its defenee, 
whieh will not justify vice of ey- 


ery kind. 


Much has been done to coun- 


teract this baneful and odious 
practice. Of late a society has 
been organized in our capital for 
“The suppression of intemper- 
ance,” and auxiliary associations 
are multiplying in every direction. 
This consideration, so far from 
dispensing with the duty of indi- 
vidual exertions, is a solemn eall 
on every one to use his influence 
in the eause of reformation 


The writer of this essay indul. 


ges not the sanguine hope, that 
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he shall rival the elegance or 
the energy, with which intemper- 
ance has often been depicted and 
reprobated. ‘The utmost, to which 
he aspires, is to keep the atten- 
tion of his readers fixed upon this 
tremendous evil, to warn the un- 
wary of their danger, and to ex- 
cite, as far as possible, the solici- 
tude of all with respect to a vice, 
fraught with such inealeulable 
miseries. 

To this purpose it is unneces- 
sary to give an exaggerated de- 
scription of its prevalence among 
us. 

This has so frequently been 
done, as to countenanee the opin- 
ion of foreigners, that intemper- 
ance is more common with us, 
than in any other nation. 

Alas! we need no magnifier to 
discern or to expose its wretched 
features! Let any person of ob- 
servation look around him; and 
he will behold too many fright- 
ful instanees of those, who are 
injuring their health, squander- 
ing their time, wasting their sub- 
stance, and endangering their 
salvation by intemperance in 
drinking. Let any clergyman ia- 
spect his records of mortali'y; 
and he will be surprised to find, 
what a proportion of deaths have 
been hastened, if not oceasioned 
by this pestilential vice. Let the 
judicious physician be consulted, 
and he wiil astonish you with 
enumerating the diseases, which 
derive from the same source their 
fatal and untimely influence, if 
not their entire origin. 

We generally agree in consid- 
ering war a distressing evil. 
Doubtless the inducements, which 
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ties. Let however the compar 
ison be instituted between the 
loss of lives, oceasioned by war 
and by intemperance. ‘To this 
purpose, let us select any dis- 
trict of country within our know- 
ledge, and iet us make a fair 
estimate of the number of its in- 
habitants, who were slain in our 
seven years’ revolutionary con- 
test, and of the number, who, 
during the same portion of time, 
have fallen victims to intemper- 
ance. at any period since; and the 
result will probably be different 
from what would generally be 
expected. 

It is not the wish of the writer 
inconsiderately to join in the 
outery of the great degeneracy of 
the present compared with for- 
mer times. In every age, this 
has been the language of des- 
pondent moralists. In some re- 
spects, it cannot be doubted, that 
the present manners and customs 
are preferable to those of our an- 
cestors. ‘lo prove this assertion, 
we need to instance only in the 
rights of conscience, and free- 
dom from persecution in mat- 
ters of religion. But as to the 
abuse of afdent spirits, it is un- 
deniable, that the advantage is 
greatly on the side of our fore- 
athers. 

This surely needs no labored 
demonstration. Let the appeal 
be made to aged persons of ob- 
servation; and, were not their 
testimony uniform, the difference 
in the quantity of distilled li- 
quors, used in former and in la- 
ter times, might well be consid- 
ered incredible. 

To arrest this growing evil 


it furnishes to intemperance, are demands the exertions of every 


not among its smallest ealami. friend of religion, of morality, of 








decency. That he may contri- 
bute something toward this laud- 
able end, the writer proposes to 
consider, in. a few subsequent 
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Numbers, the causes, the evils, 
the delusive nature, the preven- 
tives, and the remedies of this 
dangerous and pernicious vice. 


ee «TIN a 


On the present defects of sacred music, as practised in most of the 
New England churches, and the best means of removing them. 


Mr. Epiror, 

AtrnovGu several of your pa- 
ges have already been given to 
strictures on this subject, its 
copiousness and importance will, 
it is hoped, be an adequate a- 
pology for this communica- 
tion. 

The design of sacred music 
is undoubtedly to give a deeper 
impression of sentiment on the 
mind and the heart, than would 
be likely to be made by reading. 
But time, we conceive, has been, 
when this design, if not over 
looked and forgotten, was gen- 
erally defeated by the use of un- 
suitable music. ‘Twelve years 
ago, the greater part of the mu- 
sical compositions we heard, and 
that in almost every place, were 
insipid and unmeaning, if not 
perverse. For twenty or thirty 
years preceding, the taste of our 
eountry had been sinking in cor- 
ruption from depth to depth, till 
it was absolutely greedy of the 
vilest stuff, impiety or folly was 
pleased to present. 

Every evil, it is said, has a 
tendency to cure itself This 
was verified in the ease before us, 
A few friends of religion and 
genuine music protested here 
and there against such an aban- 
donment of one of the best means 
of devotion; such a profanation 
ef God’s house. ‘Through the 
No. 3, Vol. TV. 10 





blessing of heaven, their remon- 
strance had an immediate effect. 
It brought many to serious re- 
flection, who needed nothing else, 
to make them ashamed of the 
taste they had indulged, and 
grieved for the countenance they 
had given to one of the greatest 
perversions. From that time to 
this, the number of zealous re- 
formers has been gradaally in- 
creasing, till ut length, we hail 
the prospect of a universal res- 
toration, of those substantial and 
pathetic kinds of music, which 
alone can aid our devotions. 

In this change of tunes, agreat 
and indispensable point is gain- 
ed. But, if we limit our views 
and our zeal to this object, we 
shall, it is probable, be disap- 
pointed in the effects of the re- 
formation. We shall not discov- 
er in others, we shall not realize 
in ourselves, those lively impres- 
sions from our musical perform. 
ances, we anticipate so muth. 
The fact is, we can hardly find a 
eommon choir of singers in New 
England, that are not miserably 
deficient in their style of perform- 
ance; while many of their de- 
fects are enhanced by the ‘very 
excellences of the tunes they at« 
tempt to perform. 

1. A great part of the voices 
we hear, are like marble, rough 
from the quarry. It is somewhat 
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rare to find one, that has reeeiv- 
ed either the polish or form, with- 
oul which it is ineapable of far- 
monizing with others, or giving 
any patios tu its own perform- 
anee. 

2 Another glaring and almost 
universal defect in our vocal per- 
formanees, is the want of pro- 
nunciation. In many societies it 
would be difficult for one who 
eame in, after this exercise had 
commenced, to catch a single 
word from the singers, that would 
lead him to the particular verse 
they were performing, though he 
were directed tothe psalm. And 
how sadly does this neglect de- 
feat the design of singing! How 
lifeless and unmeaning the per- 
formance! Mt is not enough, that 
by the help of our books we find 
eut the words. for which the sue- 
cessive notes are designed. Our 
feelings would not be very much 
aided by a reader, who was too 
unskilled to utter one half of his 
letters, and still less by one, who 
was too lazy and indifferent to 
do it As little ean we expect 
from the like musical perform- 
ances. 

3. Another eapital and extreme- 
ly common defeet in the musical 
exercises of our churches, con- 
sists in negleet of the characteris- 
tic diversities of music, both in 
adaptation and performance. 

The different effects, we wish 
to produce by the psalmody of 
our churches, are, in nature and 
degrees, more than can be num- 
bered. ‘l'o this variety there 1s, 
it is conceived, a perfect corres- 
pondence, in the natural powers 
or tendencies of music. Every 


tune, that deserves the name, has 
something peculiar in ils essence, 
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which renders it a fit expression 
for one sentiment, and not so jit 
or any other, however little it 
inay differ from that. But how 
little is this infinite diversity in 
the natural expression of music 
understood or regarded! How 
rarely do we observe any nice 
discrimination inthe adaptation of 
the tune to the words! How 
commonly are they wide from 
each other. if not in direct op- 
position! And again in the per- 
formance, how little atiention is 
paid to that appropriateness of 
manner, which nature itself has 
given to every diversity of seuti- 
ment and musical expression! 
How often, for instance, do we 
hear that which is designed to 
sooth and tranquillize the feelings, 
sung with the same quantity of 
voice, and the same modulations, 
with that, which is intended to 

roduce the strongest excitements! 
How often, but how unnaturally 
is the sentiment of resignation in 
serrow confounded, in the mode 
of performanee, with earnest sup- 
plication! How commonly, in a 
word, do we hear those psalms, 
which contain the greatest vari- 
eties of sentiment, sung in the 
same manner, from beginning to 
end! the same quickness, orslow- 
ness, loudness or s:ftness, aecent 
and modulation! Of course, how 
often must the musie, though in 
other respects good, be rather an 
incumbranee, than an aid to our 
feelings! 

4. Another defect in our psalm- 
ody, (which however is not pecu- 
liar to this country,) is the want 
of coincidence between the music- 
al and rhetorical pauses, or divis- 
ions of time, which frequently ob- 
scures if it does not pervert the 














sense, and of course prevents the 
proper effeet. 

Other defects in the musie of 
most of eur echurehes might be 
named; but these, when, as fre- 
quently happens, they are all 
united, appeirto the writer suf- 
ficient to frustrate the design of 
vocal music. 

What then isto be done? Shall 
we relinquish this part of our 
public forms? Certainly not. It 
is unquestionable, that appro- 

riate music, when appropria‘e- 
Iy performed, has a tendency to 
aid very much the verbal expres- 
sion of sentiment. Let us then, 
with the blessing of God on the 
means in our power, supply what 
is wanting, to giye the proper ef- 
fect to this part of cur professed 
worship. But how is this to be 
done? Some will reply, cet the 
people be liberal in providing in- 
struction for those, wio are prin- 
cépally to perform this service; 
and let them be more attentive to 
the qualifications of their teachers. 
This indeed would be very good 
adviee; but still it would leave 
room for several hard questions. 
Niow are the people generally to 
be awakened to the importance 
of the subject? Who is to do it? 
Where is a competent number of 
good instructors to be found? Few 
seem aware of the number and 
greatness of our present defects; 
and’ most of those few are pre- 
vented by their business or pro- 
fessions, from engaging in the in- 
struction of others. 

Something however may be 
done by the few good instructors 
we have; something by every 
person of genuine taste, who, 
within the eirele of his intimates, 
and occasional associates, will ap- 
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ply himself heartily to the cause; 
something by publications from 
the press; aud something by the 
institution of musicai societies. 
All these things are calculated to 
have a good, but gradual and lim- 
ited effect. One thing is still 
wanting,as a basis to the whole; 
and that is a MUSICAL SEMINARY, 
in which a correct and thoroush 
education might be rendered more 
accessible and common. 

Wh.ta pity, that among all 
the generous benefactors of Har- 
vard College, who have founded 
profe-sorships for almost every 
other branch of literature and 
science, none have ever thought 
fit to provide any thing for one 
of the noblest of sciences, and 
most pleasing of arts! the yery 
misiress of rhetoric and poetry, 
and principal handmaid of devo- 
tion itself! What a pity, that in 
all the prosperity of the coilege, 
one class afier another should 
eome and go, without any other 
instruction inthe prineiples of mu- 
sic, than they catch at random 
one from another! How differ 
ent, in this interesting aud import- 
ant point, would be the state 
of our churches, were ail the 
sons of Harvard initiated. as far 
as theireapacities would acinit, 
into the theory and practice of 
this art! Dispersing, as they af- 
terward do, in all directions, and 
animated, as they generally would 
be, by an active zeal, they must 
have a vast influence, especially 
that part of them, who engage in 
the sacred profession. Under 
the smiles of heaven they would 
every where sow the seeds of an 
abundant harvest. 

Should the present allempt to 
raise funds for the support of the- 
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ological students at Harvard Col- 
jege succeed, as we devoutly hope 
it will, a musical professorship 
will be of increased importance. 
Au acquaintance with musie in 
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those, who are to preside in the 
house of God, is to be regarded, 
as among the highest qualifica- 
tions, that are not absolutely es- 
sential. QO. H. 


a 


‘Substance of the speeches of W. Wilberforce Esq. on the clause inthe 


Kast India Bill, for promoting 


the religious instruction and mor- 


al emprovem nt of the natives of the British dominions in India, 
on the 22d of June, ist and 12th of July, 1813.” 


Unper this title, Mr, Wilber- 
force published the speeches, an a- 
bridsement of which, itis thought, 
will be iuteresting to the readers 
of the Christian Disciple. We 
shall eonfiune ourselves to the 
views which he exhibits of the 
ftadian character—of the state of 
religion in India—and of the ecir- 
cumstances which give eneourage- 
ment to exertion, for the exten- 
sion of Christianity to that pop- 
ulous and benighted section of the 
world. We are well aware how 
much is yet to be done, for the 
diffusion of the light of the gos- 
pel over many parts of our own 
country: and it is not our pur- 
pose to excite sympathy for “the 
poor Indian,” to the neglect of 
those nearer home, who scarcely 
less demand our pity for their 
blindness, and our labors to en- 
lighten and to reform them. But 


as India has become a sphere of 


great and increasing missionary 
jlabor—as men high in rank and 
great in influence, have become 
champions in its eause—and as 
the Christian world is looking, 
with.deep interest, to the results 
of the great efforts which are 
making in its eause, every thing 
which is authentic of what has 
heen-effected, and of its actual 


state, cannot fail of obtaining at- 
tention, and of being considered 
important and valuable, Facts 
on these subjects will speak for 
themselves; and we give our best 
thanks to the CurisTIaAw STATES- 
MAN, the ADVOCATE OF HUMANI- 
Ty, to whom we are indebted for 
them. 

“] beg you to observe,” says 
Mr. Wilberforce, “that the very 
terms of the resolution expressly 
state, that ‘we are to enlighten and 
inform the minds of the subjects of 
our East Indian empire.” And 
afier much reflection, I do not 
hesitate to declare, that from en- 
lightening and informing them, 
in other words, from education 
and instruction, from the diffu- 
sion of knowledge. from the pro- 
gress of science, and more espe- 
cially, from all these combined 
with the circulation of the hely 
scriptures in the native languages, 
1 ultimately expect even more, 
than from the direct labors of 
missionaries. By enlightening 
the minds of the natives, we 
should root out their errors, 
without provoking their prejudi- 
ees; and it would be impossible, 
that men of large and instructed 
minds, could continue to be en- 
sluved by such a monstrous sys* 








tem of follies and superstitions, 
as that under which the natives 
of Hindostan now groan. ‘They 
would become Christians, if 1] may 
so express myself, without know- 
ing It. 

*] had the honor, in 1793, of 
moving the resolution, of late so 
often referred to, which declared 
it to be the duty of the legislature 
to diffuse among our East Indian 
fellow-subjects the blessings of 
useful knowledge and moral im- 
provement. Immense regions, 
with a population amounting, as 
we are assured, to sixty millions 
of souls, have providentially come 
under our dominion. They are 
deeply sunk, and by their super- 
stitions fast bound, in the lowest 
depths of moral and social wreteh- 
edness and degradation. Must 
we not then be prompted by ev- 
ery motive, and urged by every 
feeling, which ean influence the 
human heart, to endeavor to raise 
these wretched beings from their 
present miserable condition; and 
above all, to communicate to them 
those blessed truths, which would 
not only improve their understand- 
ings, and elevate their minds, but 
in ten thousand instances promote 
their well being, and point out to 
them a sure path to everlasting 
happiness! 

“But, say our opponents, the 
natives of Hindostan are so firm- 
ly, so unalterably attached to 
their own religious opinions and 
practices, however unreasonable 
they may appear to us, that their 
conversion is utterly impracticable. 

‘It is indeed true, that their re- 
ligious system and customs have 
continued with little alteration, 
perhaps for thousands of years. 
But that their attachment to their 
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own institutions is so fixed, that 
it cannot be overcome, is not true, 
It might afford a strong presump- 
tion against the absolute invinci- 
bility of the religious principles 
and customs of the Hindoos, that 
great and beneficial reforms have 
been effected, in various other 
most important instances, in which 
their existing systems were, as 
far as we know, equally dear to 
them; and which were conceived 
tu be equally unchangeable. But 
even in these, their religion was 
more or less implicated. It may 
he sufficient to specify that mighty 
change, introduced about twen- 
ty years ago, by which the Brit- 
ish government granted to all 
elasses of landholders an heredit- 
ary property in their estates; a 
privilege till then unknown in 
Asia; and eare was taken to se- 
cure to the inferior occupants, no 
less than to the great chieftains, 
an indisputable possession of their 
properties, without any inerease 
of the rents. 

“Again, the most important re- 
forms have been introduced inte 
the judicial system; and in the 
military, even the most confirmed 
religious principles and habits 
have, in some particulars, been 
quietly overeome, and have fal- 
len into disuse, with little or no 
observation. 

“But it is not only where their 
religion has been directly concern- 
ed, that it has appeared their in- 
stitutions are susceptible of the 
same changes, which have taken 
place in every other country; but 
in many instances, in which re- 
ligion has been direetly in ques- 
tion. How else can we account 
for that immense number of Ma- 
homedans, estimated at from ter 
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to fifteen millions, scattered over 
india, most of whom are suppos- 
ed, by the best judges, to be con- 
verts fromthe Hindoo faith? And 
let me remind you of tho stern 
and persecuting spirit of Mahom- 
edauism, and of the inereased 
difficulty whieh would be there- 
by oceasioned; since it is now an 
established truth, that persecution 
counteracts her own purpose, and 
promotes the prevalence of the 
religion which she would sup- 
press. 

“Azain, what shall we say of 
the whole nation of the Seiks, so 
numerous, as to be supposed able 
to raise two hundred thousand 
horse, who, within a few centu- 
ries have forsaken the Huindoo 
faith, and freed themselves from 
its burdensome restrictions. 

“The followers of Budha also, 
who reject Caste, are very nu- 
merous; and within the pale of 
the Hindoo faith itself, different 
sects spring up, from time to time, 
as in other countries. Mr. Orme 
says, ‘every province has fifty 
sects of Gentoos, and every sect 
adheres to different observances.’ 

“But we have stillsurer grounds 
of hope. We have still better 
reasons for believing, that there 
is nothing in the nature or the 
principles of a Hindoo, which 
renders it impossible for him to 
become a Christian; for it is no- 
torious, that from the earliest 
times, there have been many 
ehurches of native Christians in 
India. For the whole of the last 
eentury, the work of conversion 
has been going on with more or 
less success; and at this moment, 
there are hundreds of thousands 
of native Christians in the East 
Eudies. 
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“If the assertion of our oppo- 
nents were correct, that the sen- 
sibility of the natives of India, in 
all which regards their religion, 
is so extremely great, that they 
can scarcely listen with temper or 
patience to aay arguments which 
are urged against it, it would 
naturally follow, that the Chris- 
tian missionaries, if, even from 
the dread of puvishment, their 
lives should be safe, would be 
universally regarded with jeal- 
ovsy and detestation. Whereas, 
as if on purpose to confute these 
unreasonable prejudices, the most 
zealous, laborious. and successful 
missionaries, have commonly been, 
among all classes of the natives, 
the most esteemed and beloved of 
ail tne Europeans. it has been 
sail, that the ever memorable 
and revered Swartz was a poli- 
tician; audithas been insinuated, 
that his popularity among the 
natives might arise from points 
in his character, whieh were less 
estimable in areligious view. He 
was a politician, but not a volun- 
teer in that service. He beeame 
a politician, at the earnest and 
importunate entreaty of the East 
India government; because, hav- 
ing to negotiate with Hyder Al- 
ly, they could find no one, in whose 
integrity and veracity that chief- 
tain would confide, but Swartz 
the missionary. He therefore be- 
came a politician, and an acered- 
ited envoy, because, as a mission- 
ary, he had secured to himself the 
universal confidertce, both of Ma- 
homedans, and of Hindoos. 

“It is alleged too, that even 
Swartz’s converts were all of the 
lowest class of the people. But 
when that excellent man, having 
read in India a speech of Mr. 














Montgomery Campbell, made in 
the India house the year before, 
eontaining ail those stale asser- 
tions, in disparagement of the 
missionaries and their followers, 
which had been so generally eir- 
culated; among the rest, this of 
the low, degraded quality of their 
converts;, he positively eontradiet- 
ed them; and said, if Mr. Camp- 
bell had even once attended their 
ehurch, he would have observed, 
that more than two thirds were 
of the higher east; and that it 
was so alsv at ‘Tranquebar, and 
Vessery. In like manner, Dr. 
Kerr, who was officially commis- 
sioned by the Madras govern- 
ment, in 1806, to visit the Mala- 
bar coast, for the express purpose 
of obtaining every possible infor- 
matiou in regard to the éstablish- 
ment, &e. of the Christian relig- 
ion in that part of the Peninsula, 
after stating, that the character 
of the native Christians, whose 
numbers, accordivg to the best 
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account, are estimated at from 
seventy to eighty thousand, is 
marked by a@ striking superiority 
over the heathens in every mor- 
al excellence, adds, ‘they are re- 
spected very highly by the Nairs, 
(the nobility of the country,) who 
do not think themselves to be de- 
filed by associating with them; 
though it is well known that the 
Nairs are the most particular of 
all the Hindoos in this respect; 
and the Rajahs of Traveneore 
and Cochin admit them to rank 
next to Nairs.’ 

“1 could multiply facts and ar- 
guments; but I trust that I have 
decidedly established, that the 
notion of its being impracticable 
to convert the Hindoos is a vain 
and groundless theory; and that, 
in maintaining the opposite posi- 
tion, my friends and I stand on 
the solid and sure ground, of a- 
bundant and indisputable expe- 
rience,” 


(To be continued.) 


os I 
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No Ill. 
Historical facts. 

Ir may now be proper to ex- 
hibit such facts as shall he use- 
ful in deciding the question,wheth- 
er the people of the present gen- 
eration are less pure in princi- 
ple and praetice, than their an- 
eestors were? The greater part 
of the inhabitants of the ¢ nited 
States acknowledge the island 
of Great Britain as the land of 
their forefathers’ nativity. ‘Po 


the history of that country then 
we must look for many of the 
faets to be related.* 

* All ancient writers,” says 
Mr Hume, “agree in represent- 
ing the first inhabitants of Bri- 
tain as a tribe of the Gaul or 
elie. who peopled the island 
from the neighboring continent.” 
Like their brethren on the eon- 
tinent they were pagans, and like 
other pagans, they offered Auman 
sacrifices. ‘The Druids were their 


* The facts in this Number, are collected from Hume’s History of Englane 


and Bieland’s View of the World. 
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priests, and no species of super- 
stition was ever more terrible 
than theirs. 

Julius Cesar invaded Britain 
55 years before Christ. ‘he Ro- 
mans however, did not complete 
their conquest till the time of Ves- 
pasian. About A. D. 450, the 
Saxons began to invade the isl- 
and. Inthe course of 170 years, 
a large portion of the natives 
were destroyed, and the Saxons 
established in the island seven 
kingdoms, called the Heptarchy. 

In the time of the Heptarehy, 
it was a custom among our an- 
eestors, to reduce captives to 
slavery, and for poor people to 
sell their children, and even them- 
selves,as slaves. In A. D. 597, 
Gregory, bishop of Rome, Sent 
Austin, with forty others, to es- 
tablish Christianity in Britain 
among the Anglo-Saxons. “No 
traces sof literature, nor any marks 
of civilization appear until the in- 
troduction of Christianity among 
them; and,” says Mr. Bigland, 
‘it is doubted whether our Saxon 
ancestors were acquainted with 
letters, previous to their arrival 
in the island.” Vol. i. p. 102. 

In A. D. 827, the seven king- 
doms were reduced to one, under 
Egbert, the grandfather of Al- 
fred. Before Alfred ascended 
the throne, the Danish invasions 
commenced. which occasioned the 
most deplorable calamities in the 
course of the two following cen- 
taries. Speaking of the laws es- 
tablished by Alfred, Mr. Bigland 
says, “The multiplied scenes of 
violence and depredation, which 
had extended to every corner of 
the country, had given rise to an 
unexpected and singular species 
of disorder. The Saxons were 
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frequently plundered by banditti 
of their own countrymen, disguis- 
ed in the habit of Danes; and it 
was customary among hoth na- 
tions to steal, not only vattle, but 
also men and women, and to sell 
them to each other. For this 
reason a law was enacted which 
prohibited the sale of cattle or 
slaves without a voucher. But 
for the prevention of those, and 
mavy other disorders of a simi- 
lar nature, nothing could be bet- 
ter calculated than the system of 
general responsibility, which Al- 
fred established. Every house- 
holder was answerabic, not only 
for his own family, but also for 
any stranger who lodged more 
than two nights in his house. 
The village or town was answer- 
able for each householder, the 
hundred for each town or dis- 
trict, and the county for each 
hundred which it comprised.” 
p. 112. 

Other laws of Alfred were de- 
signed to limit the custom of pri- 
vate war and revenge, which pre- 
vailed at that time. What he 
did. appears to have had consid- 
erable influence in reforming the 
morals of the nation. It is hew- 
ever pretty evident, that they 
still remained, in a great degree, 
a savage people, or that they 
very soon returned to their say- 
age manners. ‘This may appear 
by the preamble to laws, passed 
by his grandson, king Edmund, 
who began to reign A. D, 941. 
He states, as a reason. for his 
laws, the “general misery occa- 
sioned by the multiplicity of pri- 
vate feuds and battles.” And he 
adopted several expedients to 
remedy these evils He ordain- 
ed, that if any one eommitted 








murder, he might, with the as- 
sistance of his kindred, within a 
year, pay the fine for his erime. 
The fines were fixed by law ac- 
cording to the rank of the person 
murdered. Even the king’s head 
had a fixed price, as well as that 
of a baron, a bishop, or a pri- 
vate citizen. 

Gangs ef robbers greatly dis- 
turbed the peace of the country. 
The practice of perjury in courts 
of justice had become so preva- 
lent, that witnesses had to ap- 
pear with compurgators, that is, 
men who knew nothing about the 
facets, but who would swear that 
they believed the witnesses spoke 
the truth. The practice of ju- 
dicial combat, was also ad- 
mitted as a remedy against 
perjury. A man, who had a 
cause in court, might, if he pleas- 
ed, challenge a witness, or even 
the judge, if he suspected his in- 
tegrity; and the person challeng- 
ed was obliged to fight. The 
successful combatant was sup- 
posed to be in the right, and the 
vanquished person in the wrong; 
for the combat was regarded as a 
solemn appeal to God for a de- 
cision. 

In those days of darkness and 
barbarity, our ancestors adopted 
various other modes of determin- 
ing whether an accused or sus- 
pected person was guilty, or not 
guilty. One was the decision by 
the cross. After an accused per- 
son had cleared himself by oath, 
he then took two pieces of wood, 
one of which had on it the sign 
of the cross; these he wrapped 
up together in wool, and placed 
them on on altar, or on some cel- 
ebrated relic. Solemn prayer 


was then made for the success of 
ll 
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the experiment. The priest, or 
some other person in his stead, 
took up one of the pieces of wood, 
and if it happened to be the one 
marked with the cross, the ae- 
cused person was pronounced in- 
noceut; if otherwise, guilty. 

The ordeal was another of the 
barbarous methods adopted at 
that period. Boiling water or 
red hot iron was consecrated by 
prayers, masses, fastings and ex- 
orcisms. ‘The accused person 
must take up a stone, sunk to a 
certain depth in the boiling wa- 
ter, or carry the hot iron to a 
certain distance; his hand was 
then bound up for three days, and 
the covering sealed, If, at the 
eud of the three days, his hand 
appeared to be hurt by the fire, 
he was thought to be guilty; but 
if he had received no injury, he 
was pronounced innocent. 

Another method of trial was by 
cold water. ‘The aecused person 
was bound hand and foot, and 
cast into a river ora pond; in 
this situation, if he floated, he 
was deemed guilty, if he sunk, 
he was declared innocent. 

Several other methods*were 
adopted, equally absurd; such as 
walking blindfold among het 
plough shares, and the trial by 
bread and eheese, consecrated 
with abundance of ceremonies, 
and administered with dreadful 
imprecations. 

Let it now be asked, Would 
not well educated children at this 
day, of ten years old, readily per- 
eeive the folly of such methods 
of deciding questions of right and 
wrong, or guilt and innocence? 
Yet such were the modes and 
customs of our ancestors, sup- 


ported by the elergy and the mag- 
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istrates? Is it a sin to suppose 
that the people of the present 
age are more enlightened, and 
more virtuous, than such anees- 
tors? 

In November. A. D. 1002, was 
the time of the great massacre of 
the Danish inhabitants of Britain, 
by the Saxons, On hearing the 
news, Swein, king of Denmark, 
vowed revenge. He soon sent an 
army which spread desolation 
in England, and finally made a 
conquestof the country. Canute, 
a Danish prince, became king of 
England. The Danes however 
held the government but about 
28 years; it then fell into the 
hands of Edward the confess >r, 
who was of the Saxon line. In 
1066, the Saxon government was 
again overturned hy William, 
duke of Normandy, who has since 
been called William the conquer- 
or. 

The almost incessant wars in 
Britain, and the frequent revolu- 
tions in the government, had a 
powerful tendency to render the 
people ferocious and blood thirs- 
ty. ‘With regard to the man- 
ners of the Anglo Saxons,” says 
Mr. Hume, “ we ean say little, 
but that they were in general a 
rude, uncultivated people; igno- 
rant of letters, unskilled in the 
mechanic arts, untamed to sub- 
mission under law and govern- 
ment, addicted to intemperance, 
riot and disorder. ‘Their best 
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quality was their military cour. 
age, which yet was not support- 
ed by discipline or eonduct. 
Their want of fidelity to the 
prince, or to any trust reposed in 
them, appears strongly in the 
history of their later period; and 
their want of humanity in all 
their history.” 

Such were our ancestors gen- 
erally, but about 750 years ago; 
and having concisely traced their 
history from the days of Julius 
Cesar, to the commencement of 
the reign of William the conquer- 
or, we must now pause, and re- 
quest the reader’s patience, till 
he can see the next number of 
this inquiry. We may however 
remark, that probably very few 
readers afier this survey, will 
wish to trace back to an earlier 
period than the eleventh century, 
to find a race of ancestors more 
enlightened, or more virtuous, 
than the present generation. If 
it may be truly said of them in 
general, at that period, that 
‘their best quality was their mili- 
tary courage,” they must have 
been a barbarous race of being gs. 
For so far is military courage 
from being a Christian virtue, 
that it is more common to the 
worst of men than to the best; 
and there is nothing in it more 
amiable, or more Christlike, than 
there is in the intrepid ferocity 
of the tiger. 


CIRCUMSTANCES AND BENEVOLENCE OF PRIMITIVE 


CHRISSIANS. 


Te earliest Christians seem 
to have been bound together by 
ties, stronger than any before 





known; and to have exhibited a 
model of union, affeciion, faith 
and zeal, which has justly excit- 














ed the admiration of subsequent 
ages. 

It has been the unadvised prac- 
tice of too many of the advocates 
for Christianity, to represent in 
too humiliating a manner, the 
circumstances of the first con- 
verts, to enhance, as they have 
imagined, the impediments which 
existed to the first reception of 
this divine religion. It appears 
not to be true, either that all the 
disciples of our Lord, or that all 
the first converts of his apos- 
tles, were men of illiterate minds 
or indigent cireumstances. Had 
they been all illiterate, the his- 
tory of our Savior would not 
have been written with such un- 
affected simplicity of language, 
aud in some cases, such purity 
and elegance. And 1 think it is 
clear, that-some of the earliest 
followers of our Lord were by 
no means dependent on the char- 
ity of others. 

James and John left their ship 
and their hired servants, when 
they began to follow Jesus. Pe- 
ter had a house at Capernaum, 
where our Savior sometimes 
dwelt; and he. with his brother 
Andrew, said to Jesus, “We have 
left all and followed thee;” which 
implies, that he and the other 
apostles, in whose name they 
spoke, had something to leave. 

It is said, that John was a re- 
lation of Caiaphas, the high 
priest, and our Savior, when he 
was on the cross, committed his 
mother to the eare of John, and 
he touk her to his own home. It 
is hence natural to conclude, that 
he was able to provide for her. 

Matthew was called to bea 
disciple of Jesus, when sitting at 
the receipt of custom; that is, 
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as we should say, in the collee- 
tor’s office. We may well sup- 
pose, that this was not entirely 
unprofitable, as we are told soon 
afterwards by Luke, that he 
made a great feast, to which Je- 
sus aud his companions were in- 
vited, as well as Matthew’s ac- 
quaintance and his brethren in 
office. But whatever may be 
supposed to have been the world- 
ly circumstances of Jesus and 
his disciples, he did not suffer 
his litthe company to forget the 
yoor. They had a common 
stock for these and other pur- 

oses; yet to show how little 
they depended on this for their 
support, it was committed to the 
care of Judas, who seems to have 
been in the habit of purloining 
from this little treasure of our 
Savior’s beneficence. 

if we consider the situation of 
other followers of Jesus, we find 
that Mary Magdalene was able 
to minister to him of her sab- 
stance; and if we may judge 
from the quantity of spices, 
which were prepared by his fol- - 
lowers to enbalm his dead body, 
they could not have been in very 
indigent circumstances. 

Mary, the sister of Lazarus, 
was so profuse in the use of the 
precious ointment, which she 
poured on the head of Jesus, just 
before his death, as to excite the 
murmurs of bystanders. Joseph 
of Arimathea, who begged the 
body of our Lord, was a rich 
man, and Jesus was buried in 
his sepulehre. And the invita- 
tions. which our Savior received 
to the tables of the rich phari- 
sees. prove that neither he nor 
his disciples could have been re. 
garded in a contemptible light, 
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on account of extreme depen- 
denee and want, 

We find also that after the 
first effusion of the Spirit, a 
prodigious number of converts 
were made, consisting of Jews 
from all parts of the world, who 
had come to Jerusalem to wor- 
ship. ‘The picture we have of 
them represents them, as united 
in affection, and profuse in their 
liberality. So great was their 
number, that they probably found 
it necessary to divide into small- 
er societies for worship and com- 
munion. The apostles, we are 
told, were in the habit of break- 
ing bread from house to house, 
that is, as 1 conecive, the differ- 
ent houses where they met for 
worship. ‘They are described as 
united together in the purest af- 
fection, aud animated by the most 
unbounded generosity. ‘Though 
in such a number of converts, 
there must have been men from 
all ranks of life, yet we are told, 
that none of them lacked. For 
as many as were possessors of 
houses or lands, sold them; nei- 
ther said any of them that aught 
of the things which he possess- 
ed was his own; but they had 
all things common, and distribu- 
tion was made to every man ac- 
cording as he had need. 

It has been supposed that in 
this primitive cirele of converts 
at Jerusalem, there was a liter- 
al community of geods, and that 
their whole wealth was thrown 
into a common stock, and placed 
at the disposal of the apostles; 
and that this was not a mere 
voluntary act, but expected as a 
thing of course from all the cen- 
verts on their professing Chris- 
tianity. If this were the fact, 
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it is a little extraordinary, that 
this state of things dtd net lon- 
ger continue—that we have no 
traces of it in the subsequent 
history, and that it was not imi- 
tated in some of the other church- 
es, which the apostles after- 
wards planted. But there are 
some circumstances in this very 
history of the Acts, which may 
lead us perhaps to a different 
conclusion. 

That this community of goods 
was merely the result of spon- 
taneous and ardent generosity, 
and not of any law of the socie- 
ty founded by the apostles, is, 
I think, to be clearly inferred 
from the story of Ananias. He 
was one of the new ccnverts, and 
agreeably to the prevailing ex- 
ample had sold his possessions; 
but instead of faithfully ae- 
knowledging the amount of the 
money, which he had received, 
he attempted to deceive the 
apostles, and to keep back part 
of the price; and by offering a 
part for the whole, he hoped to 
retain his standing as a member 
of the society of Christians, and 
to be maintained out of the com- 
mon stock. ‘lhe consequence of 
this prevarication, which is eall- 
ed lying to the Holy Spirit, is 
well known. The language of 
Peter on this occasion is worth 
of remark —Why hath satan fill- 
ed thy heart to lie unto the Holy 
Spirit, to keep back part of the 
price of the land? Whilst it re- 
mained, was it not thy own? And 
after it was sold, was it not in 
thy power? Why hast thou con- 
ceived this thing in thy heart? 
thou hast not lied unto men, but 
unto God. ‘That is, you have at- 
tempted to deceive the Spirit, 





with which we are miraculous- 
lyendowed. This extraordinary 
story, | think, proves there was 
no law binding the early converts 
to give up their estates to the 
public service, and that Ananias, 
under the pretence of generosity, 
had indulged a rote. sy vain, 
and perhaps covetous design. 
His crime was not sacrilege, as 
some have supposed; he had 
made no vow to throw his pos- 
sessions into a common stock, or, 
in other words, to devote them 
to God; but it was gross hypoc- 
risy and prevarication. It was 
a pretence, that he had bestowed 
upon the echureh the whole price 
of his land, when he was con- 
scious that he had detained a 
part of it. It appears, I think, 
that the severity of this early 
miracle was necessary in the in- 
fami state of Christianity, to pre- 
vent any persons from joiming 
the new community from sinis- 
ter views and worldly purposes, 
with the hope of obtaining a 
share of the distributions, which 
were made. It is said to have 
struck terror into them all; it 
must have satisfied them that all 
fraud might be instantly detect- 
ed; that none but the sincere and 
upright should dare to profess 
themselves converts to a cause, 
which appeared to be under the 
immediate protection of the 
Searcher of hearts. And it al- 
so illustrates in the most singu- 
lar manner the pure, unaided 
propagation and success of Chris- 
tianity, from conviction unfeign- 
ed and motives uncorrupted. 
But it may be replied—is it 
not said that the first converts 
had all things in common? Yes— 
but it wonld seem that this ex- 
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pression ought to be explained 
by other clauses. They had all 
things ineommon. Why? not be- 
cause they were under any mor- 
al or positive obligation to re- 
linquish their estates; but because 
“the multitude of them who be- 
lieved were of one heart and one 
soul.” Neither was there an 
among them that lacked. Why? 
beeause they did not consider that 
aught of the things which they 
possessed, was theirown. They 
were animated with a fervor of 
generosity, and a strong faith in 
that religion which taught them 
to look to another world for their 
recompense. ‘They felt what 
they had never fe!t before, that 
there were ties stronger than 
those of interest or of consan- 
guinity; in short, they gave-an 
early and a most illustrious ex- 
ample of the disinterested spirit 
of Christianity. The poor, 
whom they had before disregard- 
ed and despised, they now eon- 
sidered as heirs of the same 
hopes with themselves; brethren 
of the same generous Master, 
and entitled to all the relief and 
consolation which their rich fel- 
low Christians eould give them. 
This spirit continued in an 
eminent degree in the Christian 
ehurch. ‘The history of the Acts 
and Paul’s Epistles, furnish ma- 
ny other instances of the char- 
acters of the first Christian ecom- 
munities. “he whele world seem- 
ed to them but one family, and 
this primitive chureh of Jesus, 
which had set the example of 
Christian generosity, was after- 
wards indebted to the distant 
ehurches fur relief, when they 
themselves were suffering under 
calamity. From distant provin- 
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ees of Macedonia and Achaia 
contributions were sent to the 
poor saints at Jerusalem; and 
Paul seems to have been delight- 
ed with being engaged in this 
charitable service, and commends 
his distant converts for their rea- 
diness. Consider now that this 
generosity was shown from Gen- 
tiles towards Jews, whom before 
the introduction of Christianity, 
the Jews thought unworthy of any 
thing but hell; whom they thought 
it a pollution to converse with; it 
was shown too atatime when 
controversies existed in the Chris- 
lian community, about some 
points of ceremony between Jew 
and Gentile, which, though to 


us they now appear trivial, seem- 
ed to the early converts of eyer- 
lasting consequence. Yet not- 
withstanding these schisms and 
occasional jewiousies, they did 
not forget the great duty of ehar- 
ity: this surely was a uew phe- 
nomenon inthe world) Perhaps 
it eannot be shown in the whole 
history of paganism, before the 
introduction of the gospel, that 
a number of poor societies or in- 
dividuals in Greece or Italy, were 
interested in the distresses of a 
community at Jerusalem, and 
much less that they ever thought 
of contributing a sum for the re- 
lief of the distressed in such a 
distant and despised country. 


B. 


( To be continued. ) 


Te — — 


ALFRED AND SIGBERT. 


Tue following dialogue has been extracted from Cottle’s Alfred, 
a Poem, founded on the character of Alfred, and the events of his 
reign. Sighert was a papal clergyman, whose friends had been kill- 


ed by the Danes 


He laid aside the character of the minister of 


peace, and assumed that of the warrior, to revenge the wrongs he had 


received. 


The dialogue commences in a council of war, and em- 


braces the substance of several distinet interviews. 





Sigbert. 


My heart doth pant 
To seek the Danish army! 


Let us haste 


And Hubba meet, that chieftain, at whose name 
The babe upon its mother’s breast turns pale, 


Feeling instinctive terror. 


Let us count 


The moments till the fight, and when it comes 
Call to our standard, Havoc! bid each flower, 
And herb, and lofty tree, all nurture scorn 


But Danish blood. 


Alfred. 


Pardon me, Sigbert! I am one who ioves 


The heart that meditates on truth, the tongue 


That dares declare it. 


Much I prize thy worth, 


Thy many services, and still I trust 

To make thee recompense; yet must I name 
The thing dislik’d, though in.my dearest friend. 
Thy soul is fill’d with hatred, and blind wrath— 
The Christian never hates! We are taught 


By heaven’s unerring law, to pity those 


Sighert. 


ilfred. 


Alfred and Sigbert. 


We cannot love—e’en our worst enemies. 
Sigbert, thy mind is poison’d, thou dost thirst 
With most foul appetite for Danish blood— 
Not for the good it yields thee, but, to please 
Thy rooted hatred, and uncurb’d revenge. 
Thy wrongs are great! My wrongs are manifold; 
Sut let us not exclude that holy light— 
‘Fruth, from our minds. Have not the Danes some wrongs 
To vex their spirits? Was it not a Prince 
Of Britain, that, with dastard cruelty, 
Murder’d the Danish king?—The very sire 
Of these our fierce invaders! 

The Danes are men 
And though they scorn the suppliant’s cry, our faith 
Hath taught us better.— 

What I now declare, 
Springs not from sudden anger, but is learn’d 
From reason, and that sacred book, whose page 
Infallible, all should alike obey. 
Sigbert, with me thou shalt not wage the war! 
Thou hast profess’d thyself, singled of heaven 
To bear glad tidings and good will to men! 
How cam’st thou by that garb? A calling thine 
When in faith chosen, and with zeal fulfl?d— 
Most dignified, and first of human kind! 
Sigbert, henceforth respect thy character! 


O king! 

Dost thou indeed declare that I must leave 
My sword and my good armor, shun the fight 
And never from this moment more rejoice 
O’er vanquished Dane? 

Monarch, thy words are just! 
They well accord with something at my heart— 
That inward monitor, which in the hour 
Of thought and meditation, well approves 
Thy doctrine! But my all! each friend I loved, 
Those Danes have spoil’d me of! and shall I crouch 
In low, base cowardice, and court the foe 
To murder unresisted?—See the Danes, 
Thick as the solar ray, scatter around, 
All plagues, yet sheathe my sword! My very soul 
Revolts at these thy words! I cannot check 
This loathing of all mercy! I must live, 
In fix’d and unextinguishable hate. 
Screen not a soul! Laugh at their dying yells! 
And when with shrinking heart they look for death, 
Spare them with savage mercy to endure 
New torture, and unheard of agonies! 


Thou knowest not what spirit thou art of. 

Thy many wrongs have so disturbed thy thoughts, 
So warm’d thy faculties, that thou dost see 

Plain things confused. Sigbert, before thee lie 
Two paths; declare thy choice, for they ave both 
Opposed, distinct, and incompatible! — 

Be thou the man of God, resign the thought 
Avenging, and put on that ornament, 
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Alfred. 
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Alfred and Sigbert. 

















































A meek and quiet spirit; shew thyself 
Prepared to teach, by having first been taught; 
Or else renounce thy sacred character! 

Throw off the hypocrite! confess thyself 

The slave of hate, and all the passions fierce, 
Which nature groans beneath; then wield thy swerd, 
Not for the end, but for the thirst of blood, 
Unqualified thy heart doth doat upon! 

This thou may’st do, dut know the recompense! 
It is the scorn of men, the curse of God! 

In me it is most meet thus to declare, 

For heaven hath rais’d me up, howe’er unfit, 
To govern this his people, and to see 

His teachers pure; and never will I view 

The ministers of peace—clad in this garb. 
Discard the priesthood! or renounce the sword! 


With deep conviction do thy words come here’ 
I cannot wield the sword, and still retain 

The spirit heaven approves; yet do I feel 
Hatred so deeply fix’d, and in mv heart 

Such cravings, not to be subdued by words, 
That I must grasp the sword! 1 must alone 
Live to consume the Dane! 

I hear thy resolution! I have well 

Discharged my conscience. 


After this Sigbert killed a Dane, who begged for mercy, and then 
appeared again in the presence of the king. 


Sigbert! whither hast thou been. What of the two Danes? 
Thy sword is bloody! I conjure thee, say, 
Whence came it? Stand not thus insensible’ 


I cannot lie, oh king!— 
But 1 do fear to tell thee;—I have slain 
The flying foe— 


Slain him! 
Did i not warn thee with a monarch’s voice 
To spare him, and conduct him to our sight’ 
Whence came the deed? 


One Dane 
These eyes beheld not, but, retiring fast; 
I saw the other, and o’ertaking cried,— 
Dane! as thou valuest life, yield me thy sword! 
He stopped and drew, we fought; I vanquished him, 


— When vanquished had he not 
Strength to reach our presence? Answer these my words’ 


It must be told!—then know, oh king! the Dane 
Pleaded for life, but mine ear 

Scorn’d his petition. Him I thus address’d:— 
Thou reptile! villain black! thou imp of hell! 

If angels from their silver clouds look’d down 
And shouted, spare him! with a voice of thunder, 
I would disdain them all; for ere thou breath’st 
A second time, thy venom’d blood shall flow! 

So saying, I the demon slew. 











Letier from Gilbert West to Dr. Doddridge. 


Alfred. What do Ihear? Didst thou disdain a foe 


That asked for mercy? 
Sigbert. 


I did, for thinking of the wrongs, 


Many and deep, this head had borne, I said, 
When tigers spare their prey, then, not till then, 
Will I spare thee; and instant through his heart 


Plung’d this my sword. 
Thou art no friend of mine! 


Alfre de 


I now disown thee! Never from this hour 
Approach thy king, but let the murderer’s scorn 
Light on thee, and reward this evil deed! 


(To be concluded in the next.) 


a 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FRQM GILBERT WEST ESQ. TO DR. DOD= 
DRIDGE. 


1 am glad to find that Chris- 
tianity begins to be so well un- 
derstood, and taught by so many 
men of parts and learning in all 
seets; the fruits of which appear 
in a candor and charity unknown 
io all the ages of the church, ex- 
cept the primitive, I had almost 
said the apostolic age. Does 
not this give you a prospect of 
the completion of the famous 
prophecy, that speaks of the lion 
and the lamb lying down togeth- 
erin the kingdom of the Mes- 
siah. Lions there have been, 
hitherto, in all churches; but too. 
many, fieree, greedy, and blood- 
thirsty lions, though often dis- 
guised like lambs: and some 
lambs there have been simple 
enough to think it expedient for 
the flock to assume the habits 
and terrors of lions. But 1 hope 
they now begin to undeeeive 
themselves, and to consider 
Christianity as intending to bring 
back the world to that state of 
innocence which it enjoyed be- 
fore the fall, when in one and 

No, Sy Vol. LV. 12 


- March 14, 4747. 


the same paradise, to use the 
words of Milton, 
Frisking*play’d 
All beasts of the earth, since wild, and 
of all chase, 
In wood or wilderness, forest or den: 
Sporting the lion ramp’d, and in his 
aw 


Dandled the kid. 


‘To attain this happy state, all 
Christians should unite their en- 
deavors; wad instead of looking 
out for and insisting upon points 
of difference and distinetion, seek 
for those only in which they deo 
or may agree. They may at 
least sow the seeds of peace and 
unity, though they should not 
live to reap the fruits of it in 
this world. re 

Blessed are the peace-makers, 
says the Prince of peac¢, for 
they shall be ealled the children 
of God; an appellation infinite- 
ly more honourable than that 
of pastor, bishop, areh-bishop, 


‘ patriarch, eardinal or pope, and 


attended with a recompense in- 
finitely surpassing the richest 
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revenues of the highest ecele- 
siastical dignity. ‘That you and 
all sincere Christians may de- 
serve this character, and attain 
its reward, is the sincere and 


futelligence. 


hearty wish of, sir, your most af- 
fectionate humble servant. 
N. B. Gilbert West Esq. appearsto 
have been of the Church of England, 
J. K. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





NATIONAL BIBLE SOCIETY. 


To the members of the several Bible 
Societies in the United States. 


Brethren, 

Ir is with peculiar pleasure that I 
once more address you on the interest- 
ing subject of extending the Redeem- 
er’s kingdomby means of the unlimit- 
ed. and gratuitous circulation of the 
holy scriptures. 

From the most correct information 
that has lately been received, it has 
become evident that the demand for 
Bibles in the remote and frontier set- 
tlements of our country, is far beyond 
the resources of the several bible so- 
cieties now existing in the United 
States. 

An institution, founded on a more 
extended plan, that will concentrate 
and direct the efforts of our numerous 
and increasing Bible Associations, 
seems at present to be the general 
wish of the friends of revealed truth. 
Sucii an institution has a powerful 
claim to the liberal support of the 
Christian public. This plan, which 
originated with the New Jersey Bible 
Society, has within the last year en- 
gaged the attention of the Board of 
Managers of the New York Bible So- 
ciety. 

The resolutions, inserted below, 
contain the result of their deliberations 
on this important subject. A_ bright- 
er day appears now to have dawned 
on our western hemisphere. 

That the present effort may be ren- 
dered an efficient means of salvation 
to many thousands of destitute poor in 
our own, and more distant lands, 

should be the wish and prayer of ev- 
ery sincere Christian. 





And may the blessing of him who is 
“able to do for us abundantly more than 
we can either ask or think,” give it com- 
plete success—‘ uxto whom be glory in 
the church, by Frsus Christ, throughe 
out all ages—world without end.” 


Resolutions of the Board of Man- 


agers of the New York Bible 
Society. 

Ast. Resolved, That it is highly de- 
sirable to obtain, upon as large a scale 
as possible, a cooperation of the efforts 
of the Christian community through- 
out the United States, for the efficient 
distribution of the holy scriptures 

2d. That as a mean for the attain- 
ment of this end, it will be expedient 
to have a conventior. of delegates from 
such Bible Societies, as shall be dis- 
posed to concur in this measure, to 
meet at on the day of 

next. for the purpose of con- 
sidering whether such a cooperation 
may be effected in a better manner, 
than by the correspoudence of the dif- 
ferent societies as now established; 
and if so, that they prepare the draft 
of a plan for such cooperation to be 
submitted to the different societies for 
their decision. 

3d. That the Secretary transmit the 
above resvlutions to the President of 
the New Jersey Bible Society, as ex- 
pressive of the opinion of ihis Board 
on the measures therein contained, 
and at the same time signifying the 
wish.of this Board, that he would ex- 
ercise his own discretion in bringing 
the subject before the public. 

In pursuance of the foregoing reso- 
lutions requesting me to designate the 


a 











time and place at which the proposed 
meeting of delegates from the differ- 
ent Bible Societies in the United 
States shall take place; after mature 
deliberation, and consulting with ju- 
dicious friends on this important sub- 
ject, | am decidedly of opinion that 
the most suitable place for the pro- 
posed meeting, is the city of New 
York—and the most convenient time 
the second Wednesday of May next— 
and I do appoint and recommend the 
said meeting to be held at that time 
and place. 

Should it please a merciful God 
to raise me from the bed of sickness, 
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to which I am now confined, it will 
afford me the highest satisfaction to 
attend at that time, and contribute all 
in my power toward the establishment 
and organization of a society, which, 
with the blessing of God, I have not 
the least doubt will in time, in point 
of usefulness, be second only to the pa- 
rent institution (the British and For- 
eign Bible Society )—will shed an un- 
fading lustre on our Christian com- 
munity, and will prove a biessing to 
our country and the world. 
ELIAS BOUDINOT, 

Pres. of N. F. Bib. Soe 

Burlington, Fan. 31, 1816. 





Extracts from the correspondence of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, since the publication of the Eleventh Report. 


EUROPE. 


Letter of thanks from Mr. Ion Vidalin, 
sheriff of South Mulé Syssel, in Ice- 
land, in the name if the inhabitants 
of that district, fur the copies of the 
Icelandic Scriptures sent thither inthe 
summer of 1814* (Translation ) 


Tuavr religion is the fundamental 
pillar of the state,on which the real 
welfare of the whole body politic, and 
of every private citizen, must rest, isa 
truth which has been acknowledged 
by the ablest politicians in all ages of 
the world. To be sensible of the val- 
ue of true and genuine religion; to 
venerate its pure and primitive princi- 
ples; and to endeavor to make all men 
2 with them, must always 
diffuse among mankind, light, life, and 
happiness; must promote the true dig 
nity of man, the noblest use of life, and 
employments, which may be appre- 
ciated in time, but can be rewarded 
only in eternity. Among these em- 
ployments is to be reckoned the vig- 
orous prosecution of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, the sole object 
of which is to promote the circulation 
ofthe Holy Scriptures among all na- 
tions; whose worthy interpreter and 


representative, the Rev. E. Henderson, 
has brought over to us, poor Iceland- 
ers, the fruits of its noble exertions in 
a new and useful edition of the funda- 
mental books of our religion, the most 
Sacred Bible, and New Testament of 
our Savior Jesus Christ, in our vernac- 
ular language. Of these books a con- 
siderable number has been sent over 
by the ships of last seasun, proving a 
rich supply amidst the great scarcity 
which was previously becoming more 
and more afflictive; and the copies 
have already been distributed with 
great pains, owing to the zeal and dil-. 
igence of the Rev. E Henderson, the 
interpreter of the noble Society. As 
a prof of his zeal for the illumina- 
tion of mankind, he has also visited 
the eastern coasts of Iceland, and fa- 
vored us with a personal visit in South 
Mule Syssel. 

Therefore, in the name, and on the 
behalf, of all the irhabitants of the a- 
forementioned Syssel, under my juris- 
diction, I, the undersigned, return my 
respectful and warmest thanks to the 
noble British and Foreign Bible Socie- 
ty, and its representative, the Rev E. 
Henderson, for their mutual exertions 
to promote our illumination; and all 


* Officially communicated through the Hon. Conferenceraad Thorarinson, 
Deputy Governor of the northern and eastern quarters of the Island, and bis 


Lordship Bishop Vidalin. 
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we,the inhabitants of South Mule Sys- 
sel, do express our most cordial wish- 
es, that heaven would regard, and e- 
ternity remunerate, the benevolent ex- 
ertions of the honored Society. And 
may our dear friend, the Rev. E. Hen- 
derson, be abundantly blessed! May 
his exertions prosper and be acknow- 
ledged by the present, and by every 
future generation; and may his labors 
be crowned in eternity! 

On behalf of the whole population of 
South Mulé Syssel, I have the honor 
to be, most respectfully, 

ION VIPALIN, 
The constituted sheriff of 
South Mule Syssel in Iceland. 
Eskefiord in Iceland, 
Dec. 31, 1814. 


From the Third Report of the Finnish 
Bible Society. Abo, March 28, 1815. 

Through the goodness of Divine 
Providence, and under a Christian 
Sovereign’s mild government, the Fin- 
nish Bible Society has arrived at the 
conclusion of another year, during 
which, in the progress of its well- 
meant endeavors for diffusing a more 
general knowledge of the Holy Scrip- 
tures among the inhabitants of Finland, 
it has had reason to entertain the con- 
solatory hope, that the Father of lights, 
who has begun so good a work among 
us, will perfect it till the day of Christ. 

And although it is much to be wish- 
ed that the Society could have attain- 
ed the object of the institution sooner, 
and engaged more actively in the 
work of distributing the word of God 
than has hitherto been possible; the 
Committee are nevertheless convinc- 
ed that the short Report now present- 
ed to the public, will prove satisfac- 
tory to all the members of the Society, 
and confirm them in the joyful assur- 
ance, that the Lord is with us, and that 
his blessing rests upon the work of our 
hands. 

The Society’s principal endeavor 
bas hitherto been to complete the oc- 
tavo edition of the Finnish Bible on 
standing types. It is with peculiar 
pleasure that the Committee can state 


that, in consequence of the very great 
liberality of his Imperial Majesty 
and the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, as also the voluntary subscrip. 
tions of all classes of their fellow sub- 


jects, there is every reasor to believe, 


that the funds of the Society are al- 
ready equal to the expenses of this 
edition. The New Testament is al- 
ready printed off, first in St. Peters- 
burg, and now here in Abo; 24 sheets 
of the Old Testament are composed, 
and partly printed off, in St. Peters- 
burg. 

In the Report for the last year it 
was observed, that beside the 750/. 
which the British and Foreign Bible 
Society had presented tothe Society 
in Finland, for printing the Finnish Bi- 
bles on standing types, they had most 
generously presented them with 200/. 
for distributing Swedish Bibles a- 
mong the Swedish inhabitants of Fin- 
land. With this money, 1550 Bibles 
have been procured from Stockholm, 
of which 250 copies have been distri- 
buted gratis, and the remainder have 
mostly been sold at cost prices. The 
money received for these Bibles is de- 
signed as a separate fund for the pur- 
pose of procuring a fresh supply, as 
needed, for this class of our fellow 
subjects.* 

The Rev. J. Paterson, who forward- 
ec the above communication, addse 

**From the above,Keport it appears, 
that our. Finnish friends sre very ac- 
tive; and, considering the poverty of 
the country, they have come forward 
with great liberality. The subsemp- 
tions amount to three times the sum 
any of us expected. No part of tlie 
Report affords me more pleasure than 
that concerning the Swedish Bibles. 
Never were 200/. better employed by 
your Society. They have made a 
good use of the talent you entrusted 
them with. It has awakened a desire in 
the people to have the Scriptures in 
their own, the Swedish language; and, 
poor as they are, they cheerfully pay 
for them; so that I hope, ere long, 
every Swedish family in Finland will, 
by means of this small fund, be fur- 
nished with a copy of the Bible. 


* Since the Report was drawn up, 600 additional copies have been ordered 


from different parts of Finland. 








“We have begun the distribution 
of the Finnish Testament in the Gov- 
ernment of St. Petersburg. I expect- 
ed the edition would have lasted us 
for several years; but the demand is 
so great, that we cannot get the Tes- 
taments bound quickly enough, and 
the whole edition is already nearly ex- 
hausted) When a quantity arrives in 
a village, all the inhabitants assemble, 
and can scarcely be restrained from 
carrying off the Testamenis by force. 
They have been famishing for want 
of the word of life, and now they are 
almost insatiable. 

“We have recently received 300 ru- 
bles, which have been subscribed by 
the Ingermanland Russian Regiment, 
besides-130 rubles from their Colonel, 
for which they require one Russian 
and one Polish Bible. This gift is 
peculiarly valuable, as coming from 
Russian soldiers) The Roman Cath- 
olic Metropolitan has published two 
pastoral letters to his flock, recom. 
mending the reading of the Scriptures 
among them generally, and ordering 
the Clergy to promote the circulation 
of the Society’s editions. This is an 
important document. Our Committee 
ordered it to be published in the Ga- 
zettes, that it mght be as generaily 
known as possible. A copy of it will 
be sent you by our friend Pinkerton, 
as soon as he can get it translated for 
you. 1 hope it will have its effect on 
ihe Roman Catholics with you, and 
in Germany. We have also received 
irom his Imperial Majesty freedom to 
send all letters and packages free of 
expense, by post, so that we can now 
send our Bibles to the remetest parts 
o: the Russian Empire with the great- 
est facility,” 


A neehiieent 


From the Reve R. Pinkerton. St. Pe- 
tersburg, Fune, 5, 1815. 

I think I have mentioned in former 
letters, that the Bishop of Samogitia 
had translated the New Testament 
into that language, that the manuscript 
was sent hither last year, and received 
the approbation of his Eminence Ses- 
terinsevitch, the Catholic Metropoli- 
tan, and that the Kt. Rev. Translator 
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had resolved to print 1000 copies of 
it in Wilna, at his own expense. Af- 
ter our Committee had corresponded 
with the Bishop in regard to the state 
of the Samogitians,* who were brought 
over to the Christian religion only in 
the 15th century, and have never yet 
had a version of the Scriptures in their 
language, it was this day resolved to 
print an additional 4000 copies, at the 
expense of the Russian Bible Society. 

Among the multitude of interesting 
communications and Jiberal subscrip- 
tions laid before the Committee this 
day, from different distant parts of Rus- 
sia, none afforded us so much pleasure 
as the following mostinteresting obser- 
vations,respecting the establishment of 
an Auxiliary Bible Society in the sea- 
port town of Theodosia, in the Crimea. 
The communication was written by 
the Governor of that city, his Excel- 
lency Bronefsky, and is accompanied 
with a list of from 30 to 40 subscribers, 
of whom six are subjects of the Suitan 
of Constantinople, and a petition fur 
instructions towards the establishinent 
ofa Branch ofthe Bible Society in that 
ancient city, formerly called by the 
Turks Kafa. 

**The Theodosian Auxiliary Branch, 
having implored the blessing of the 
Most High, will use all possible ex- 
ertions to promote the object of the 
Russian Bible Society. The dissemi- 
nation of the word of God among Chris- 
tians alone, composes of itself an im- 
portant part of this Society’s under- 
taking—an undertaking which requires 
unwearied efforts, and Jiberal contri- 
butions, on the part of its members. 

‘**As the town of Theodosia is inhab- 
ited chiefly by foreigners of different 
religious persuasions, it will be neces- 
sary to inform them, that the spirit and 
rules of the Russian Bible Society do 
not prevent it from sending the Holy 
Scriptures to their friends beyond the 
borders of Russia. The Bible Society 
has limited the object of its undertak- 
ing to the distribution of the Holy 
Scriptures in different languages, with- 
out note ar comment. ‘The object, in 
its simplicity, is exalted, and worthy 
of the spirit of the Gospel, 


The British and Foreign Bible Society has granted to the Russian 
Bibie Society 250/, in aid of printing and circulating the Samogitian Scriptures, 
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“The Theodosian Branch Bible So- 
ciety will strive to distribute the word 
of God among unbelievers, having be- 
fore it a vast field, first in the Penin- 
sula of the Crimea, and secondly in 
the neighboring countries of Caucasus 
and Anatolia, for making known the 
gospel to nations who still remain in 
heathen or Mohammedan darkness. 
Bit without exactly fixing the ex- 
tent of the sphere of its operations, 
it is easy to observe, that it will com- 
prehend particularly the countries ly- 
ing on the shores of the Black Sea. 
Abhazia, Mingrellia, and Anatolia, be- 
ing in the closest commercial connex- 
ion with Theodosia, present a wide 
field for the Bibie Society proposed 
to be in that city. 

‘It is well known that in former 
times the Abhazi were enlightened by 
the faith of Christ, and belonged to 
the Greek communion, possessed their 
own Bishops, and were reckoned to 
the Eparché of Alanie, the seat of 
which see was Theodosia. and after- 
wards Phinagoria. After the fall of 
the Greek Empire, however, the na- 
tion of the Abhazi, like the Circas- 
sians, being deprived of preachers, 
and not possessing a written language, 
returned to their heathenish customs, 
and at length many of them embraced 
the Mohammedan religion. Monu- 
ments of Christianity exist to the pres- 
ent time among them, in the remains 
of churches, for which the people have 
still respect Another proof of this, 
is the veneration which they have for 
the form of the cross. 

‘The inhabitants of Mingrellia have 
been more fortunate than their neigh- 
bors the Abhazi. They have preserv- 
ed the faith of their fathers in the midst 
of the heavy yoke of bondage, which 
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has lain upon their country for several 
centuries; and, notwithstanding the 
persecutions of cruel Mohammedans, 
they still continue to hold the Chris- 
tian faith according to the Greek con- 
fession, and perform their religious 
services in the Georgian mage 
*‘At length the coast of Anatolia 
presents itself to view, extensive, and 
well peopled, mostly, by Greeks and 
Armenians, who compose the labor. 
ing, or what is there styled, the d/acé 
part of the community. The lot of 
these Christians, yet our brethren, 
sunk in ignorance and poverty, under 
the iron rod of Turkish dominion, 
surely merits our compassion. Poy. 
erty, proiuced by oppression, has 
deeply rooted ignorance among them, 
and this has at length begotten in- 
difference to the knowledge of the 
word uf God. These poor people are 
reduced so far, that they have forgot- 
ten their native tongues, and now pray 
to God in the Turkish language. 
“The Theodosian Branch Society 
will take upon itself the sacred obliga- 
tions of promoting these views, having 
numerous facilities by the central com- 
mercial intercourse which the Port of 
Theodosia has with Abhazi, Mingrel- 
lia, and Anatolia. From these short 
remarks, it is easy to observe, how 
important and extensive the field is, 
which presents itself to the zeal and 
activity of the members of the Theo- 
dosian Auxiliary Bible Society. Suc- 
cess and turther extended views de- 
pend upon God. He, by his omnipo- 
tent goodness, will direct all for the 
best, and will make even impossibili- 
ties possible to contrite spirits, that 
hunger after his righteousness, 
Theodosia, April 3, 1815." 


rE 


Revival of religion in Salisbury, NW. H. 


A most pleasing revival of religion 
has lately taken place in the Congre- 
gational Society in Salisbury, N. H. 
The work has been remarkably free 
from noise, enthusiastic zeal and dis- 
order of every kind. The spirit of 
truth, attending the word, preached 
with a constant regard to the simplici- 


ty of divine testimony, and operating as 
*‘a still smail voice,” has, in a judg- 
ment of charity, brought many souls 
to the feet of Jesus, where they re- 
main filled with love, clothed with 
humility, and adorned with a meek and 
quiet spirit. By an acquaintance with 
such disciples of our Lord, any one, 








who had never seen the Bible, would 
hardly fail of seeing, that “‘the fruit of 
the spirit is love, joy, peace, long suf- 
fering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, temperance;” and that “‘the 
wisdom which is from above is first 
pure, then peaceable, gentle, easy to 
be entreated, full of mercy and good 
fruits, without partiality and without 
hypocrisy.” Within a jittie more than 
a year, seventy persons have been add- 
ed to the church. And more than 
ever before, we *‘behold how good and 
how pleasant it is for brethren to 
dwell togetherin unity.” Itis thought 
worthy of remark, that belonging to 
four houses in the society, there are 
no less than twenty-six professors ef 
godliness, all of whom were in infancy, 
or in childhood, favored with parent- 
al and baptismal dedication to the 
Lord; and that there are now in the 
church about fifty young and unmar- 
ried persons. A number very lately 
give evidence of repentance unto sal- 
vation, who have not yet made a pub- 
lic profession; others are under very 
serious impressions, and we trust the 
good work is still progressing. Not 
unto us, but unto thy name, O Lord, be 
all the glory. It has been indeed *‘a 
revival of love.” T. W. 
Salisbury, Fan. 1816. 


ee 


Missionary Box. 


An American privaieer during the 
Inte war having captured in the 
Irish channel a sloop from Cardigan 
laden with coal, the captain went 
en board to survey his prize. Ob- 
serving a small box with an apper- 
ture in the lid, and an inscription on 
it, missionary box, he enquired what 
it was. The Welshman, apprehend- 
ing the destruction of his vessel and 
property (according to the recent prac- 
tice of the Americans to burn their 
prizes) replied with asigh, “Ai! it’s ail 
over now! You must know, that I and 
my poor fellows have been accustomed 
to drop a penny piece into that box 
every Sunday morning, to he!p in send- 
ing out missionaries to preach the 
gospel.” “ Indeed,” said the American, 
“that’sa good thing, a good thing, 
indeed” After a short pause, he held 
Sut his hand to the master of the 
Sloop, and said, “Iwill not touch @ 
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hair of your heads, ner injure your 
vessel;” and immediately departed, 
leaving the astonished and grateful 
Welshman, to pursue his course unm 
molested. 


a 
Mortality in Virginia. - 

Norfolk, Feb. 5, 1816. We are as- 
sured, that the mortality among the 
inhabitants of the adjoining counties 
has, for the two last months, even ex- 
ceeded the ravages of the fatal epi- 
demic inthe winter of 1814 and 1815. 
That portion of Nansemond county, 
which lies eastward of the river. and 
the lower precinct of Princess Aane 
county, are computed to have lost more 
than half the population they contained 
last summer;-—and the deaths in the 
parish of St. Brides in Norfolk county 
have been awfully great. In other 
parts of those counties much sickness 
has been experienced, and many deaths 
have taken place, but bearing no pro- 
portion to the former. Herald. 


ie 


Massachusetts Peace Society. 


In the last Number encouragement 
was given that this Number should 
contain a list of the officers of the Mas- 
sachusetts Peace Society. ‘The Ex- 
ecutive Committee has not yet been 
elected. ‘The following is a list of alk 
the present officers of the Society:— 


His Honor Wm: Pnillins, President. 
Hon. Thomas Dawes, Vice President. 
Dea. Elisha Ticknor, Treasurer. 

Mr Thomas Wallcut, Rec Sec. 

Rev. Noah Worcester, Corres. Secs 
Rev John Foster D. D 

Rev. Abie! Holmes D. ».| 
Professor L. Hedge, 

Rev. Daniel Share, p Truatece. 
John Kenrick Esq. | 
William Wells Esq. 

Rev. John Foster D. D. 


ae 
Rev. Jonathan Homers, ls 2 ’. 
Rev. Henry Ware D. D. ~~: 
Rev. Joseph M’Kean LL. D. | sos 
Rev. William E. Channing, J SO 
> ie 
Justallations. 


On Wednesday, Feb. 21, the Rev. 
David Batcheller was installed over 
the Congregational Church and Soci- 
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ety in Oxford—The Introductory Pray- 
er by the Rev. Mr Lane of Stur- 
bridge; Sermon by Rev. Mr. Whip- 
ple of Charlton, from Matt. v. 16; In- 
stalling Prayer by Rev. Mr. Mills of 
Sutton; the Charge by Rev. Mr. Goffe 
of Milbury; the Right-Hand of Fellow- 
ship by Rev. Mr. Pond of Ward; and 
Concluding Prayer by Rev. Mr. Wil- 
liams of Dudley. 

In Cape Elizabeth, Maine, Rev. 
William Gregy. 

Nov. 27, 1815, bv the Presbytery of 
Geneva, the Rev. Ebenezer Fitch D. D. 
late president of Williamstown Col- 
lege, pastor of the Congregation of 
W. Bloomfield, N. ¥Y. On the 17th 
of Jan. 1816, the same presbytery in- 
stalled Rev Comfort Williams, pas- 
tor of the Congregation of Gates, in 
the village of Rochester, N.Y. On the 
3lst a committee of the presbytery of 
Geneva installed Rev. William Clark, 
pastor of the congregation at Wolcott. 
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Obituary. 


Died in Plainfield, Conn. 13th of Feb, 
Rev. Joel Benedict, D D. aged 72, 
pastor of the congregational church in 
that town. 

In Huntington, Conn. 16th of Feb, 
Rev. David Ely D. D. aged 66, and in 
the 43d of his ministry. 

In Barrington, Rev. Samuel Wat- 
son, aged 43, for 18 years pastor of 
the Congregational Church in that 
town.—In Philadelphia, Arthur How. 
ell, aged 63, a minister of the Society 
of Friends —In Monteville, Conn. Hon. 
William Hillhouse, aged 88 He was 
in the Conn. Legislature more than 50 
years in succession—In Seabrook, 
N.H. Comfort Collins, aged one hun- 
dred and five years and three months. 
She was for many years a minister in 
the Society of Friends.~—In Rehoboth, 
Hon. Stephen Bullock, aged 80 —In 
Charlestown, Mr. Giles Alexander, 
aged 65. 


aE 


Confidence in God. 


Pevtentrut thought! my God is nigh, 
My Father and my Friend; 

He knows the sorrows I endure 
And will deliverance send. 


Though he afflicts to try his saints, 
Corrects when they have need; 
Yet he displays a father’s heart, 
He pities while they bleed. 


I bow, my God, before tliy throne, 
I own thy rod is just, 

Make me to know thy promised grace, 
In thee is all my trust. 


Then will I speak before the world, 
Thy wonderous love proclaim, 

Pil urge transgressors to reform, 
And saints to praise thy name. 


a ee 


On cruelty to Beasts. 


A man of kindness, to his beast is kind, 

But brutal actions show a brutal mind; 

Remember, he who made thee, made the brute, 

Who gave thee speech and reason, formed him mute. 
He can’t complain—but God’s all seeing eye 
Beholds thy cruelty, and hears his cry; 

He was design’d thy servant and thy drudge; 


But know that his Creator is thy super. 





Candidates for the ministry in Cambridge and its vicinity. 


Mr. Ed. W. Andrews, Newburyport. 
Mr. Francis Jackson, Cambridge. 
Mr. David Reed, do. 

Mr. Joseph Allen, do. 

Mr. Jonatban P. Dabney, do, 

Mr. Samuel Gilman, de. 


R. 
Amer. Mag. 
Mr. Thomas Prentiss, Cambridge. 


Mr. Hiram Weston, Duxbury. 
Mr. Samuel Clarke, Cambridge. 
Mr. Henry Ware, jun, do. 
Mr. Rufus Hurlbut, do. 


